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EARLY PRINTING IN PHILADELPHIA. 

The Friends Press — Interregnum of the Bbadfords. 
br john ■william wallace. 

In May, 1863, upon the two hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of William Bradford, by whom the art of printing was 
established in the middle colonies of America, I made an 
Address before the Historical Society of New York, in which 
I said that Bradford established the Press in Philadelphia 
in the year 1685, and that he continued^ to print in this city 
until March or April, 1693, about which time he removed to 
ISTew York, remaining there until his death in May, 1752. 

In February, 1869, Mr. Horatio Gates Jones, one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
delivered an address before that body, his subject being 
'■'■Avdrew Bradford," son of the William who had been the 
theme of my paper. In that address Mr. Jones tells us that 
Andrew Bradford came from New York" and established, 
A. D. 1712, the press in this city, where he had been born. 

But the history of the press in Philadelphia from 1693, 
when the elder Bradford left that city, till 1712, when his 
said son Andrew came back, to it and established himself, 
with permanence, as a printer — a term of nineteen years — 
has hitherto been a matter of some obscurity. 

Most typographical antiquaries have believed that the 
feeble flame of literature, kindled by the elder Bradford in 
1685, was kept alive at Philadelphia in some mode and with 
some intermissions by the press during the interregnum of 
his family; but beyond this, little has been known. At 
least we have little history of the persons by whom this ser- 
vice to our early letters was performed. 

Mr. Thomas, in his valuable history, while proceeding 
cautiously in his surmises, appears in 1810 to have been 
"partially, at least, mistaken so far as he ventured to suggest 
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or present any conclusion at all. Speaking of Jansen, he 
says:' 

" At this distance of time it cannot be ascertained how long 
before or after 1699, Jansen printed in Philadelphia, nor is 
it certain that he owned a press. It is supposed that he was 
either an apprentice or a journeyman to Williafn Bradford; and 
that when Bradford removed, to New York in 1693, he left Jansen 
to manage a press in Philadelphia. Bradford had a contest 
with his Quaker brethren, who had the principal concern in 
public affairs, and it has been conjectured that for prudential 
reasons Jansen conducted the press in his own name and had 
a share in the profits of the business. Some arrangement of this 
kind, probably took place, and continued during the minority 
of Andrew, the son of William Bradford." 

And this indefatigable collector and observer, whose trea- 
sures of the early American books have been often celebrated, 
and whose knowledge of such works was justly considered 
most extensive, had "met," he tells us,^ "with only one 
book with Jansen's name in the imprint." This was entitled 
"God's Protecting Providence," etc., printed in 1699. 

Of the history or life of Jacob Taylor, another person 
whose name has always been considered as fit to be inserted 
in the list of the early printers of Pennsylvania, Mr. Thomas 
seems to have been able to discover no fact of a date prior 
to 1712. He tells us that he had found a resolution in the 
Journals of the Assembly of Pennsylvania, "on the ninth of 
the third month" of that year, in which the Assembly deter- 
mined that it would "be of great use and benefit to the 
country to have the laws printed, and thereupon sent for 
Jacob Taylor to treat with him about the same." But being 
able to find "no other evidence of the fact," and not having 
"met with any thing printed by Taylor," Mr. Thomas reason- 
ably enough "doubts his having been a printer;" though he 
notes, as he also explains away, an expression in a subsequent 
resolution of the Assembly, by which a committee of that 
body was appointed to treat with "Jacob Taylor and the 

' History of Printing, vol. ii. p. 25. ' lb. 

Vol. IV.— 29 
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other printers in town, about the charge it will require to print 
the laws of this province." 

The researches and kindness of the late Nathan Kite, aided 
by some researches of my own, now allow me to present to 
the curious better information. Mr. Kite, learning my de- 
sign of giving some account of early printers in the Middle 
States, directed my attention to the ancient records of the 
Society of Friends in Philadelphia ; records preserved with 
great care, and of unquestionable authenticity and accuracy ; 
but whose contents, from the quiet and unobtrusive character 
of that religious body, have been but little known to any 
one but himself and a few other persons. Mr^ Kite had him- 
self, some years before I saw him, made a careful study of 
these valuable records, and pu.blished in part their contents, 
in his " Eesearches among the «arly printers and publishers 
of Friends' Books.''^ 

Notwithstanding the great difficulties which Bradford had 
to enconnter, and the determined efforts of Governor Black- 
well and the Provincial Government to extirpate the Press 
from Pennsylvania, there is no reason to doubt that many 
members of the Society of Friends, in their personal and 
religious capacity at least, felt interested to sustain its 
existence. "When Bradford left them, "they keenly felt," 
says Mr. Kite, " the want of a printing press in the increasing 
city and flourishing province," and lamented that such writ- 
ings as were " necessary for the clearing of Truth had to be 
sent to England for publication." Accordingly, Bradford 
had not left the Province for more than three years, when the 
records of the Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, dated the " 29th 
day of 11th month, 1696," present the following entry: — 

"It being proposed to this Meeting that a printing press 
would be very serviceable to Friends belonging to the Yearly 
Meeting, Daniel Pastorius, of Germantown, is willing, and 
thinks he may be capable of managing the same. Therefore 
the Meeting requests Samuel Carpenter or any other Friend 
to send to England for a press and letters or such things 

' Manchester, England, A. D. 1844. 
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thereunto belonging as cannot be gotten here: and this Meet- 
ing, if the Yearly Meeting doth not approve thereof, doth 
promise to see him or them paid therefor." 

The Yearly Meeting approved of the measure proposed, 
and in "Seventh month, 1697," directed the subordinate 
or Monthly Meeting to procure it. Edward Shippen, a 
well-known personage in the early history of Philadelphia, 
the first mayor of the city, and who seems to have superseded 
Carpenter ih this matter, was accordingly now directed by 
the Monthly Meeting "to endeavour to get it with as much 
speed as possible." The price, £30, which was remitted to 
England near the close of 1697, will give us some idea of a 
printing establishment of that day: as will another fact 
apparently shown by these records — that the press did not 
arrive here until " 10th month 80th, 1698," nearly a year after 
the remittance was make — give us a further impression as to 
the difficulties and delays of getting such things in those 
days from England to this country. The difficulty which 
the "Meeting," in its whole corporate wealth and dignity, 
had in re-establishing any press at all, speaks forcibly of the 
enterprise of Bradford, who entirely unaided had brought it 
here thirteen years before, and established and sustained it, 
till better prospects took him to ISTew York, in the face of 
virulent opposition from the worst of our Colonial Governors, 
as well as from a portion of the dominant religious body. 

After the Friends had got their press from England, they 
seem to have been in danger of finding it but of little use. 
"Daniel Pastorius, of Germantown," who bad thought that 
"he might be capable of managing the same," on more reflec- 
tion, probably, thought that "composition," "making-up," 
"imposing," "underlaying," "overlaying," and "working- 
oW" might not be quite so simple affairs as he anticipated; 
and before the press came he engaged himself to the Friends 
"to keep school in the city and to do their wn7m^." We 
hear no more of him as an amateur of the Press after his 
offer of 1696; and on the 30th of 10th month, 1698, the 
Meeting appointed a committee of four persons, its members, 
"to agree with a printer, if any is to be found, to manage 
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the press, and to see for a convenient place to set it up and 
to provide materials to set it to work." It is now, for the 
first time, that we hear of Mr. Reynier Jansen, who is intro- 
duced to us by this same committee of " Meeting," which tell 
us, on the day last mentioned, " that they have spoken with 
Eeinier Jansen, who hath undertaken to print for Friends, 
and likewise have taken a house of David Lloyd to perform 
said work in." 

Jansen was a Hollander by birth, and apparently from 
Alkmaer, an old and important town in Holland, often and 
early mentioned with honor in Dutch history. Mr. Kite 
states that he was "a member of the religious Society of 
Friends before he came to America." Penn, it is known, 
had been in Holland prior to coming to Pennsylvania, and 
had offered inducements to the Dutch to colonize his State. 
It is possible that Jansen may have been thus first influenced. 
He arrived in Philadelphia in the summer of 1698, and was 
thus ready to take charge of the press which got here about 
the same time. He left a son Stephen in business at Amster- 
dam, whom he had apportioned there, and brought two with 
him, Tiberius and Joseph, who, after the manner of the 
Dutch, assumed the name of Reyniers: and two daughters, 
Emily and Alice. I take him to have been a widower when 
he came here ; for his last will and testament, which I have 
seen on record in the Ofiice of the Register of Wills at Phila- 
delphia,* while it speaks of his children, makes no mention 
of his wife, who probably pre-deceased him ; neither does the 
name of anybody as a wife appear as a party to a deed of 
his made in December, 1704, to which I refer hereafter. 

How or where he learned to print (so far as he did learn to 
do so) is a curious question and one which I cannot answer. 
The preface to his Satan's Harbinger Encountered, printed in 
Philadelphia, A. D. 1700, mentions by way of excusing 
numerous errors of the Press with which the tract abounds, 
"that the printer being a man of another nation and language, 
as also not bred to that employment," was "consequently some- 

' Book of Wills C, A. D. 1705, p. 22. The named as signed in the record 
is Eeyner Jansen. 
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thing unexpert both in language and calling," and that "the 
correctors" were not "so frequently at hand as the case re- 
quired."' Mr. S. W. Pennypacker, of the Bar of Philadelphia, 
a writer not less distinguished by habits of deep and careful 
investigation than by capacity for sound induction, in that 
valuable paper of his, "The Settlement of Germantown,"^ 
confirms, from sources quite different from those which I 
have mentioned, most of the facts which I state as certainly 
true or probably inferable about Jausen. And lie mentions 
several besides; among them the fact that just before Jansen 
came from Holland, he is described in a legal document as a 
"lace-maker:" a sort of occupation not very sympathetic, one 
would say, with the dirty fingers of a printer. It would seem 
too, from Mr. Pennypacker's researches into our own records 
at Germantown, that on the 7th of February, 1698-9 — after 
his arrival here — he is described as " lace-maker." Pointes and 
Appliques were probably not very vendible tilings at German- 
town in 1699 ; and, as Mr. Pennypacker shows further, 
Jansen, in ten months later (December 23, 1699) has becom 
(according to the description of him in a deed) " merchant o® 
Philadelphia." In this same year, however, as we know by 
seeing his name on the title-page of "God's Protecting Provi- 
dence," he emerges from commerce and becomes Pkinter, 
The book which we have just named, says Mr. Pennypacker, 
"must have been one of the earliest productions of his Press," 
Its appearance, he adds, " indicates an untrained printer and 
a meagre font of type." 

Though Mr. Thomas had seen but a single issue of 
Jansen's labor, there is not the least question that there were 
many more. From entries in the records of the Friends, 
which Mr. Kite had observed, and to which in our joint 

' The preface of this book, by Caleb Pusey, gives, in addition to the 
passages quoted, the following interesting memorandum regarding the His- 
tory of the Press. " The substance of this book was wrote near two years 
ago, but being backward in my self to appear in print, as also the press 
being long expected here before it came, and when come taken up with other 
important matters intervening, occasioned the delay of its publication till 
now." 

^ See the Pennsylvania Magazine, vol. iv. p. 36. 
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examinations he directed my attention, it appears that Jan- 
Ben printed a primer, legal forms of deeds, bonds, etc., and 
printed also, for several years, an almanac prepared hj tlie 
same Jacob Taylor whom we have already mentioned. "The 
press he had the oversight of, was, however," says Mr. Kite, 
"principally kept at work on publications connected with 
the Society to which it belonged." 

Indeed that Society made a conscientious use of it; not 
even allowing the Government to use it for any purpose not 
approved by themselves. James Logan thus writes, " 25th 
of 3rd month, 1704," to William Penn:i 

"A militia is going forward with all speed, but our friends 
would not suffer the Proclamation to be printed in their Press." 

And again on the next day.^ 

"I send a copy of a Proclamation which the overseers of the 
press were not willing to have printed." 

However it would seem that the Government used it in 
matters not violating the principles of the Faith ; for a short 
time before this — "24th of 4th month, 1704"— Logan writes 
to the Proprietary— 

" I have endeavoured at a perfect rent-roll for Chester; but 
not one-half the people have come in ; . . though by printed 
bills they had large notice."^ 

These printed bills must, probably, have been struck off at 
the Friends' Press. 

' Four works bearing the imprint of Jansen in 1699 are 
extant.^ Two are fodnd with an imprint of 1700 f and in 

' Penn and Logan Correspondence, vol. i. p. 285. 

^ lb. 287. 3 lb. 199. 

< One is "An Epistle to Friends by Gertrude Dereek Niesen." Another, 
"The Dying Words of William Fletcher;" "Truth Rescued from Forgery, 
and Falshood, by Samuel Jennings, being an answer to the Case Put and 
Decided ;" and the fourth, "God's Protecting Providence, Man's Surest Help 
and Defence in the times of the greatest Difficulty, and the most Imminent 
Danger; Evidenced in the Remarkable Deliverance Of divers Persons From 
the devouring Waves of the Sea, amongst which they Suffered Shipwrack. 
And also From the more Cruelly devouring jawes of the inhumane Cannibals 
of Florida. Faithfully related by one of the persons concerned therein, 
Jouathan Dickinson. Printed in Philadelphia by Reinier Jansen, 1699." 

5 " Seasonable Account of the Christian and Dying Words of Some Young 
Men, &c.," And " Satan's Harbinger Encountered, by Caleb Pusey." 
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1701 he printed several works — An Abstract or Abridgment 
of the Laws made and Past by William Penn, Absolute Pro- 
prietary and Governor in Chief, &c., at Ifew Castle, the 14th of 
October till the 27 ISTovember, 1700.— Epistles of the Yearly 
Meeting; "A brief Testimony against Backbiters, by William 
She wen ;" " Keith's Account of A National Church and the 
Clergy;" "The Governour's Speech to the Assembly at Phila- 
delphia 15 September, 1701," George Fox's Primer and 
"Gospel Family-order, being a short discourse concerning 
the ordering of Families, both of Whites, Blacks, and Indians, 
by George Fox." This last is an excellent work indeed; one 
which contains many humane and excellent counsels respect- 
ing the obligations of Masters and Mistresses to look after 
the moral and religious welfare of their servants. It is not 
every thing in the divinity of George Fox that can be under- 
stood or respected : but such counsels as are contained in the 
volume which Jansen here gave to the Colonists of Penn- 
sylvania do the utmost credit both to the intelligence and to 
the heart of Fox, and might be often repeated with advantage 
in these days from the pulpits of every sect of Christians.' 

Jansen seems to have been successful in his business, and 
successful otherwise. I find among the deeds in the Eecord 
Office, at Philadelphia, a deed to him^ for 75 feet of ground 
on the east side of Third Street just below Arch, and running 
back 191 feet. He gave for it, on the 16 May, £35 and sold 
it on the 9th of February' for £70 ; an advance of 100 per 
cent, in about nine months ! Few " real estate operators" have 
done better than this even in our own times. 

Jansen continued to print, in Philadelphia, chiefly for the 
Society of Friends until the time of his death ; which, as his 
will is proved March 6, 1705-6, took place probably, as has 
been supposed, "about the close of 1705." Mr. Kite informs 

' In 1702 Jansen printed " A Letter from a Olergy-man in the County to 
a Clergy-man in the City," &c., in 1703 " For the service of Truth, By Phila. 
lethes or Lover of Truth, T. M. An Abstract of George Keith's Letter to 
Thomas Maule, &c.," and in 1705 "The Bomb Search'd And found StufTd 
with False Ingredients," &c. 

* Deed Book, No. 54, p. 189. ' Deed Book, No. 53, p. 252. 
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us that " he shewed his attachment to the Society he belonged 
to and from which he had derived his support, by bequeathing 
the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia a legacy of £5. " But 
a reference to his will, which I made not long since, does not 
support this statement. There is nothing whatever in that 
document by which any religious adhesions are manifested 
He does, however, leave to Richard Hill and Isaac Norris — ■ 
both of them, Friends of note — £5 each: and it is possible, 
and indeed some indications in the will mak6 it probable, 
that these bequests were on a tacit trust. Jansen's personal 
property, Mr. Pennypacker's investigations show, was valued 
at £226. Is. %d., and it includes "a p'cell of Books from 
Wm. Bradford £4. 2s. U." 

Soon after the deat'h of Jansen, the Friends endeavoured 
to supply the province with another printer. The records 
of their meeting shew us that on the 29th of 1st month, 1706, 
Isaac Norris, a merchant of Philadelphia, and also a Judge 
of one of its Courts, who was now about visiting England, 
was authorized and directed to engage a printer there to come 
over here and take charge of the press which they now owned. 
Norris does not appear to have ever engaged such a person. 
Still the press, after its humble fashion, went on; and, as 
various publications issued from it after Jansen's death, it 
seems probable, as Mr. Kite has conjectured, "that journey- 
men were temporarily employed by the committee who had 
charge of it." This investigator tells us that he "finds some 
works published in 1706 with the name of Joseph Reiyniers 
in the imprint." And as he discovered among the marriage 
records of meeting, the marriage in 1704 of Alice Beyniers, 
daughter of Reinier Jansen, printer," with the names of 
Eeinier Jansen and Joseph Reyniers signed immediately 
below it as witnesses, he rightly concludes, what any one 
acquainted with the pedigrees and nomenclature of the 
Dutch families in Ifew York would have conjectured on less 
evidence, that Joseph Reyniers was the son of that Reyniers, 
whose father was named John ; or Reinier John's-son. Indeed 
the fact is evident from Jansen's last will already referred to, 
and in which he speaks of his children Alice and Joseph. 
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The first person, after Jansen, who took charge of the 
Friends' press, and also printed on his own account, appears 
to have been Jacob Taylor, already mentioned. He was long 
a school master of the Friends; first taking charge of their 
school in 1708. Mr. Thomas was right, I think, in doubting 
whether he was a printer at all. In a printed mention of his 
death hereinafter quoted he is said to have been "Surveyor- 
General of this Province." In an early deed, however, dated 
May 18, 1720, and enrolled in Philadelphia,^ a Jacob Taylor 
is styled "Gentleman;" a term which, if the deed was to the 
subject of our notice, shows either that he exercised as a 
trade no mechanic art; or else that the mechanic art of 
printers waS estimated in that day, as most of the craft will 
consider that it ought to be at every time.^ Certainly Taylor 
seems to have had no other connection with or fondness for 
the Art than such as arose from necessity: and as he used 
the press chiefly to give currency to certain Almanacks 
which he composed, he did not use it when he could get 
any one else to print them for him. He was a calculator of 
Almanacks for more than forty years ; and published them 
himself only in the short space of time between the year 1706 
when Jansen died, and the year 1712 when Andrew Bradford 
established himself permanently in Philadelphia. There is 
no doubt, however, I believe, from the communications of 
Taylor to be found among the early records of the Meeting 
at Philadelphia, that Mr. Kite is right in supposing as he 
does,' that Taylor "continued to take charge of the press, 
printing for the Meeting and on his own account, until the 

' In the Deeds' Office, Deed Book F. 3, p. 470. 

• James Logan, who calls him in 1702 "a young man who has wrote a 
pretty almanac for this year," tells us that he had been attacked by the 
smallpox which then prevailed greatly in Philadelphia, and of which Edward 
Pennington, and a son of Sam. Carpenter, and other important persons had 
then recently died ; but that he was " now very well recovered." — {Penn 
and Logan Correspondence, vol. i. p. 93.) 

' The Friend, vol. 17, p. 44. Among the last works which came from 
Taylor — if indeed it was not printed by Andrew Bradford — was a small 4to 
of 26 pp., entitled " Gospel-Times, or Oaths forbidden under the Gospel." 
The imprint is—" Philadelphia, Printed MDCOXII." 
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close of 1712." How he managed, with the engagements of 
a printing office, to carry on the Friends school, which I have 
mentioned that he took charge of in 1708, does not appear. 
Either the issues of his office were very few, or the printing 
was delegated to a journeyman: and both probably are true. 
In 1709 he printed in folio "An Act for Ascertaining the 
Rates of Foreign Coins in Her Majesties Plantations in Am- 
erica," and "in 1712, some of the Acts of the Legislature, 
which he complains did not sell to afford him any profit."^ 
From this cause, or from his other engagements, or from 
inability to manage a printing office, he appears in 1712 to 
have voluntarily given way in favor of Andrew Bradford, 
who makes a much larger figure than either Jansen or Taylor 
in the history of the Pennsylvania press. The death of Tay- 
lor is thus mentioned in the Pennsylvania Gazette, March 
11th, 1745-6 (ISTo. 900): " Persons of note deceased last month, 
Ealph Assheton, Esq., of this city, and Mr. Jacob Taylor, 
formerly Surveyor-General of this Province, a very ingenious 
astronomer and mathematician."^ 

I Ibid. 

* The Friends' press erentually passed under the control of Andrew 
Bradford, as the following document in the collections of the Historical 
Society shows : — 

"Philadelphia, June, 1732. 



General Meeting of the People, calVd 
Quakers, Dr. 

To Printing Five Sheets of Benja- 
man Holme Book, at 30s. per 
Sheet. T 10 

To 13 Beams Paper for Ditto at 15«. 
per Ream. 9 15 

To Folding covering with Blew Pa- 
pet and cutting at 6s. per hun- 
dred. 3 12 



Contra. 
January T. By Cash by the bands 

of Samuel Harrison. 3 

By 3 Years Rent of the Press to the 26, 

76«', at 30s. per year, i 10 



20 17 

Errors Excepted per me this 18 Day 76' . 1733. 

AWBREW BBAOPOBS. 
Delivered Samuel Harrison 225 Books." 

Whether Andrew Bradford used this press when he established himself 
in Philadelphia or whether he subsequently rented it to prevent opposition. 
I am unable to say. It has been suggested that it was the Friends' press 
which was used to print the edition of the Votes of the Assembly, 1724-5, 
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While, as the preceding narrative shows, we must admit 
one of the suppositions which were put before Mr. Thomas 
and apparently adopted by him, to be not right— the suppo- 
sition, I mean, that Jansen was an apprentice or journeymau 
of William Bradford, whom, after his removal in 1693 
Bradford left in Philadelphia to manage a press which he, 
Bradford, owned — ^I think it yet probable that Mr. Thomas's 
suggestion was not ^'■altogether a mistake," as has been by 
some supposed.' Bradford more than once contemplated 
going away from Philadelphia before he did go in 1693. 
The book, by Gersbom Bulkeley, entitled "The People's 
Right to Election, or Alteration of Government in Connecti- 
cut Argued," (a small 4to., which I saw in Mr. Brinley's collec- 
tion) had for its imprint, '■'■Philadelphia, Printed by assignes 
of William Bradford, 1689." This tends to show that in 
1689 there was somebody in Philadelphia who understood 
printing besides Bradford, and with whom he was m friendly 
relation. William Bradford was a politic man, and while as 
the result proved, he acted wisely in leaving Pennsylvania 
and establishing himself in New York — where the whole 
patronage of the Crown was at once given to him with an 
annual salary — it is probable, I think, from the fact that in 
Jansen's effects at the time of his death there were some of 

which bears the only imprint known of Mary Rose : {"Philadelphia, Printed 
and sold by Mary Rose in Market Street below the Court House,") and that 
possibly it wa,s the same which Franklin says he saw in Keimer's office when 
he first came to Philadelphia ; and which he describes as " an old shatter'd 
press, and one small worn out font of English" type. The present custodian 
of the Friends' Records informs me that there is no allusion to Mary Rose 
in the minutes of the Monthly Meeting for the years 1723-24-25. While 
the following resolution of 29th of 9th mo. 1 723, renders it almost certain 
that the Friends did not rent their press to Samuel Keimer : — 

"Whereas one Samuel Keimer hath printed and published divers papers 
particularly one entitled a parable, &c., in some parts of which he assumes 
to use such a style and language as that perhaps he may be deemed where 
he is not known to be one of the people called Quakers, its therefore the 
direction of this meeting that there be an advertizement in the weekly 
mercury to certify such as are unacquainted with the man that he is not of 
us the people called Quakers." 

' The Friend, vol. 17, p. 28, note. 
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Bradford's books, that lie kept liis eye upon Pennsylvania 
which he had first chosen as a home, and where he had first 
fixed himself, and that he may have maintained relations 
of intercourse, if not directly with the Friends, at least with 
the printer who had charge of their press ; meaning, as Mr. 
Thomas supposed, to re-occupy Pennsylvania with his own 
press when the colony grew more populous, and when a son 
of his own should be able to take charge of an office in con- 
nection with the parental one in New York. Mr. Thomas 
was a careful collector of information, and capable of weigh- 
ing evidence. He seems to have conferred with ancient and 
good witnesses on the subjects of Bradford's and Jansen's 
presses ; and as his inquiries were made more than half a 
century ago, the traditionary information which he then got 
may be regarded as probably true. In point of fact, as we 
have seen from the records of the Collegiate Reformed Dutch 
Church of Ifew York, a sou (William) of Bradford the first 
printer, married Nov. 25, 1716, into the old Dutch family of 
Van Hooren (now called Van Home), " the first ancestors of 
which family in this country" are supposed by the acute 
antiquary of New York, Dr. S. S. Purple, " probably to be 
Cornelius Jansen Van-Hooren, who married October 4, 1659, 
Ann Maria Jansen." Even though we may now concede, 
that Jansen was neither an agent nor a partner of Bradford, 
it is likely enough that Bradford, who was now in New 
York, with a comparatively active and well-furnished office, 
did supply him with much that was needed by the press of 
the Friends, which had been got here and established with- 
out any aid of practical printers and without much thorough 
knowledge of what amount of letter or apparatus might be 
needed. This, however, is after all, matter, a good deal of 
conjecture. 



